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446 Notes and Discussions 

CATULLUS LXIV, 382 ff. 

All editions of Catullus known to me punctuate lines 383, 384 amiss 
The sentences should surely be distributed thus: 

Talia praefantes quondam felicia Pelei 
carmina diuino cecinerunt pectore Parcae 
praesentes: namque ante domos inuisere castas 
heroum et sese mortali ostendere coetu 
caelicolae nondum spreta pietate solebant. 

For the position of praesentes, with a pause in the same place of the 
verse, preceding namque, there is a close parallel in 289 where after 
confestim Peneus adest, etc., we have "non uacuos (nom.): namque 
ille tulit radicitus altas | fagos ac recto proceras stipite lauros." We now 
get a proper nexus for the thought. At the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis the Parcae chanted their song of destiny in visible presence on 
the spot. For it was then the Golden Age and Gods did not shrink from 
society of men. 

J. P. Postgate 



NOTE ON PLATO, REP. III. 387 C 

Plato Rep. iii. 387 C: ovkovv tri koX to. jrepl ravra ovo/juiTa Travra to. Suva 
T£ ko.1 <f>of3e.pa a.Tro/3\rfTea, KcokwtoiJs re koi 2i"i5yas km ivepovs Kal aX.t/3avTas, 
km aAAa ocra tovtov toB rvrrov ovofia^o/ieva <f>piTTtiv 8j) 7roia <5>s oterai sravras 
tovs dxoiWras. 

As oierat is the reading of all the best manuscripts. An interpolated 
manuscript of the fifteenth century, Bekker's q, has ot6V re, which has 
become the vulgate reading. But the use of this phrase as a mere inten- 
sive expression is doubtful; see Adam's note. Besides, olov re is proba- 
bly only a corruption of olovtm, which, in turn, is a clumsy attempt to 
adjust the puzzling oierat to the context. 

That d)s ouTai is sound cannot be maintained. To supply 6 irourfrq^ 
as subject involves too great a strain, and the meaning thus arrived at is 
flat; and surely nobody will think of oo-a as subject, w dterai. is in fact 
generally abandoned as corrupt. Of the emendations okeras, ocra trr/, &i 
oujtw., uk irea, it is enough to say that not one has gained acceptance. 

A remedy that deserves mention, especially since it was adopted by 
Adam, is the suggestion of M. Hertz (Fleck. Jahrbb. CV, p. 852) that d>s 
oterai should be dropped from the text. In the judgment of Hertz and 
Adam, the words are a mere comment by some Christian reader, "as he" 
(i.e., Plato) "thinks." "The author of the gloss wished to indicate that 
he at least could hear such tales without shivering" (Adam). But it 
does not seem probable that a gloss so obviously out of harmony with 
the context could have established itself so firmly that it, or some cor- 
ruption of it, would be found in all the MSS. Besides, a passage in 



